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Patroness of the United States 


ENTURIES ago the Psalmist reminded the children 

of Israel that unless the Lord build the city they 
labor in vain who build it. Sensing that however splendid 
a Constitution the country’s founders had given us it 
would fail of its high purpose without Divine aid and 
authority behind it, and realizing the dire necessity of 
the new republic enjoying God’s protection, our Hierarchy 
placed the United States under the patronage of the Virgin 
Mother of God under the title of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. History bears witness that she has not failed the 
confidence reposed in her. 

Today, when there has been so noticeable a falling 
away from the ideals of our founding fathers and when 
there is so much that is anti-social and anti-religious go- 
ing on in the country tending to undermine good govern- 
ment and honorable citizenship and national morality, 
there is need of emphasizing that we have a heavenly 
patroness in the person of Our Blessed Lady. 

War clouds are gathering and there are those who for 
selfish purposes of their own would embroil us in another 
world conflict. We need security against their disloyal 
and sinister schemes. Where better look for it than from 
Mary Immaculate? She is the Queen of Peace. 

Problems of moment vitally affecting the welfare of 
the country are demanding solution in every department 
of government, from our legislators, our executives, and 
the judiciary. There is definite need of clear keen think- 
ing on the part of those who are responsible for their 
solution. Where more hopefully can they turn for guidance 
than to Mary Immaculate? She is the Seat of Wisdom. 

In the industrial and economic field there is an increas- 
ing call for the establishment of a social order builded on 
principles of Christian social justice, that will lessen the 
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struggle between capital and labor. The outlook does not 
appear too bright, but our hopes will probably be higher 
if we rest our desire for equity and justice in industrial 
relations on the good offices of Mary Immaculate. She is 
the Mirror of Justice. 

Government officials and our civic authorities are find- 
ing it daily more difficult to maintain their integrity and 
to discharge their public duties conscientiously and con- 
stitutionally. Their strength of character, their prudence, 
their virtue, are being tested to the limit. Where more 
confidently look for those qualities of mind and will that 
they so much need than to Mary Immaculate? She is 
the Virgin most Prudent and most Powerful. 

The protracted depression out of which we are just 
finding our way has brought in its wake disquiet, dis- 
couragement, and disappointment. Many are sad at heart. 
The joy of living is absent. Burdened with the troubles 
that naturally follow in the wake of unemployment thou- 
sands are waiting for some one to console and hearten 
them. Let them turn to Mary Immaculate. She is the 
Cause of our Joy and the Comfortress of the Afflicted. 
She will relieve their distress and give them gladness of 
soul. 

Individually we are, all of us, harassed by temptation 
and prone to sin. In the struggle between the flesh and 
the spirit even the holiest finds it difficult consistently to 
measure up to the Christian ideals of humility and charity, 
of self-control and mortification, of meekness and pa- 
tience and piety. It is part of the program of Providence 
that weak human nature should get inspiration from Mary 
who so beautifully exemplified every virtue in her sin- 
less life. She is the Immaculate Conception. 

Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception is a unique privi- 
lege. Since the Adorable Trinity determined that from 
her sacred flesh should come the mortal body of the Word 
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Incarnate, the Godhead preserved her immune from the 
universal stain of original sin, infusing into her soul at 
the first instant of her conception sanctifying grace, mak- 
ing her “ Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” This teach- 
ing was solemnly defined as a Catholic doctrine in 1854. 
Shortly thereafter our bishops solicited the Holy See of- 
ficially to assign the Blessed Virgin under the title of her 
Immaculate Conception as special patroness of the United 
States. 

Tomorrow the Church will honor Mary’s Immaculate 
Conception and the special office she discharges towards 
our beloved country. We may well make it a day of spe- 
cial supplication for our country’s needs, political, eco- 
nomic, industrial, social, and religious. The sincerity and 
merit of that prayer will be enhanced if we complement 
it by the reception of Holy Communion. It will be an 
evidence of love of country as well as of devotion to the 
Virgin Immaculate. 


Lynching and the Physician 


rotates the lynching of a Negro in one of the 
Southern States a few weeks ago, a judicial officer 
expressed his regret that the law had not been allowed to 
take its course, but added, “‘this was not murder, since 
it represented the will of the community.” Perhaps, as 
Charles Willis Thompson writes in a letter to the New 
York Times, there is something hopeful in this remark. 
Hitherto it has been claimed that lynchings were due to 
the presence of “hill billies”’ in town, or to the fact that 
the sheriff was suddenly overpowered; or some similar 
plea of confession and avoidance has often been offered. 
But it is well to get at the facts, writes Mr. Thompson, 
and here we have the fact that in this instance at least, 
while hill billies and other ruffians were the actual mur- 
derers, a responsible official shares their guilt by approv- 
ing their conduct. 

We venture to doubt that this official represents the 
major and better element in his community. However 
that may be, what is of greater interest is the principle 
which he used to exculpate the murders. In good faith, 
as we assume, he believes that a minor group of unknown 
and irresponsible individuals in the community may set 
law aside, and take life as punishment for crime. 

The falsity of the principle is seen clearly when it is 
remembered that the death penalty for crime may not be 
fixed even by unanimous vote of any local community. 
That prerogative belongs to the State, acting through the 
legislature. Furthermore the State is bound by its Con- 
stitution, as well as by the Constitution of the United 
States, to secure the man accused of crime a fair trial, 
and in every respect to conserve the least of his rights. 
His guilt must be established, and the penalty imposed, 
according to due process. Even per absurdum were every 


citizen in a given State to take part in a lynching, every 
citizen would incur the guilt of murder, as well as the 
guilt of revolt against lawful authority. No majority, 


however great, even if it reaches moral unanimity, may 


make wrong right 
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Lax views on the sanctity of life are so widely advocated 
that we are not surprised to hear them voiced even by 
officials of the State. When lynching is advocated, or even 
condoned, we can be sure that there is something rotten 
in the community. But the public journals which view 
with Pharisaic horror the hill billies and the “ red necks” 
who lynch, are silent, or even applaud, when a scientist 
of great name writes his approval of the physician who 
instead of working to save his patient kills him. Yet 
when all subterfuges are set aside, the guilt of this physi- 
ci:n, recreant to the most cherished ideals of his pro- 
fession, may be greater than that of the mobster. Into 
the hands of the physician life is entrusted, because we 
have believed that it is the physician’s work not to de- 
stroy life but to save it. We bring him into our homes 
because we believe that he is a healer, not a murderer. 
Nor is the case altered, should the physician kill at the 
request of the patient himself. No human being has 
power over life. Only God Who gave life can take it. 

When lynching, the taking of life by the physician, 
and other forms of murder, gain approbation in a com- 
munity, all moral standards will soon be swept away. 
For a number of years an effort has been made to put 
down lynching by Federal statute. This statute would be 
constitutional, and it might decrease the number of lynch- 
ings, but the ultimate remedy for this, and for all other 
crimes by which God’s sovereignty over life is invaded, 
must be found in religion. When men do not respect the 
rights of God, how long will they respect the rights of 
God’s children? Let us have laws, vigorously enforced, 
against lynching and murderous physicians, as long as 
they may be needed. But religion alone will give us com- 
munities in which they will not be needed. 


Officials as Politicians 


Y assuming public office the citizen loses none of his 

constitutional rights. But he assumes obligations, 
some imposed by law, others by good taste. If Chief 
Justice Hughes were minded to tour the country next 
year and appear at political meetings to advocate the elec- 
tion of this or that candidate, no law would stand in his 
way, except the law of fitness and good taste. 

We realize that our judges should keep themselves aloof 
from political factions. But as to the extent to which 
other public servants, members of the President’s Cabinet, 
for example, may mingle in factional politics, there is a 
difference of opinion. Unfortunately, it has been cus- 
tomary for a number of years to select one member of 
the Cabinet specifically for his political prowess. Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike have upheld the custom, 
and it now probably has the force of law. 

Apparently no restrictions bind members of the Senate 
or of the House. These may play politics to their hearts’ 
content, and many of them do. The most dignified mem- 
ber of the Senate may address the sovereign voters of 
Pea Vine Center, Ark., in behalf of the Republican or 
candidate for dog catcher, and suffer no 
Rising to a somewhat more 
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elevated sphere, any member of Congress may make a 
political speech in Congress, or obtain leave to “ print,” 
and have the Congressional Record carry the results all 
over the country. Once upon a time, he could, without 
any impropriety, obtain extra copies of his printed re- 
marks, free of charge, and have the mails carry them, 
also free of charge, to every one of his constituents. We 
believe, however, that this privilege has been retrenched, 
not because Congress thought it wrong, but solely on 
the ground of economy. 

Now that the Presidential campaign is near at hand, 
it would seem fitting that the members of the Cabinet 
restrict themselves to the tasks to which they have been 
appointed. They may, quite properly, think the re-elec- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt necessary for the country’s salva- 
tion. But this should be left to others. 


The New Labor Union 


HE resignation of John L. Lewis as vice president 

of the American Federation of Labor was not un- 
expected. The differences between President Green and 
Mr. Lewis are, at bottom, those which necessarily divide 
the respective partisans of the “crafts” and the “ in- 
dustrial” union. As a vigorous leader of the United Mine 
Workers, the strongest single group in the Federation, 
Mr. Lewis has advocated the industrial union as the type 
of organization demanded by modern labor conditions. 

At the present time, the American Federation of Labor 
consists, for the most part, of a number of separate unions 
composed of workers grouped according to their several 
skills. To take one instance, in the building trade there 
is no single union, embracing all the workers, but distinct 
and independent unions for bricklayers, stone masons, 
electricians, carpenters, and for many others. . This form 
is called the “ crafts,” or the “ horizontal ”’ union. 

For a number of years it has been felt that the horizon- 
tal type is open to criticism. It leads to the jurisdictional 
dispute, which yields only to the racketeer in its power 
to discredit organized labor. The jurisdictional dispute 
is not the fight of workers who demand their rights from 
a rapacious capitalist. It is a fight between workers them- 
selves, all of whom may be employed by a contractor who 
is anxious to meet all union demands, and who may be 
financially ruined by the time that the workers have set- 
tled their disputes. This sort of thing exasperates and 
alienates not only employers, but the public as well. Final- 
ly, a large number of independent unions in one trade 
allows employers to play one union off against the other, 
and thus weakens the bargaining power of the workers. 

What Mr. Lewis, and many other labor leaders, advo- 
cate is the “vertical” or “industrial” organization. 
Under this form of organization the half-dozen or more 
independent, and sometimes hostile, unions in one trade 
are replaced by one union embracing every type of work- 
er. The great virtue of simplicity is claimed for the 
vertical union. In this day of mass production, when time 
is an element of high value, it allows employers to deal 
quickly with one union, instead of coming to terms with 
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half a dozen. On the other hand, it tends to strengthen 
the bargaining power of the workers, since all are united 
in one organization. 

Despite its advantages, it must be confessed that the 
vertical union has not yet recommended itself to a majority 
of the workers. A few years ago, it was common to hear 
old union men protest that it was merely a device of em- 
ployers to break down the Federation. “If employers 
like it, it must be bad for us,” was another form of ob- 
jection. Again, it must be admitted that many advocates 
of the vertical union have been somewhat extreme in their 
denunciation of the horizontal union, and that others are 
suspected of Socialistic and even worse motives. 

Certainly, in itself there is nothing improper in the 
plan of a union which contains all categories of workers 
in a given industry. As a matter of fact, the Federa- 
tion has affiliated organizations of this general type. But 
there can be something very objectionable in advocating 
the new type of union in a manner which threatens to 
hazard all the gains won by organized labor fighting under 
the old crafts unions. 

Mr. Lewis may be right, and we think he is, in asking 
if there is not reason to be disappointed with a Federa- 
tion which after fifty-five years of activity numbers only 
3,500,000 out of the country’s 39,000,000 wage earners. 
But we are not at all sure that there would be no more 
disappointment were the horizontal to be replaced by the 
vertical union. That change would by no means remove 
all the barriers which stand between labor and its rights. 

In a letter acknowledging Mr. Lewis’ resignation, Presi- 
dent Green warns Mr. Lewis and his associates that pre- 
cipitate action on their part may create a line of cleavage 
between workers: that will be detrimental to their com- 
mon good. We join President Green in his hope that no 
schism of this kind will result. Nevertheless, it seems to 
us that a fair trial of the industrial union might be of 
immense advantage to workers. In that belief, we hope 
that recriminations will not make a fair trial impossible. 


Careless Legislation 


I* an opinion on one of the Administration measures, 
the Supreme Court hinted that had the Act been drawn 
up more carefully, its constitutionality might have been 
sustained. Similar statements have been made more plain- 
ly by friends as well as enemies of the Administration. 
Washington may have at its command a number of bright 
young men who in originating a Constitution can put 
the Fathers of 1787 to shame, but they do not seem to 
know how to phrase a statute. 

At a recent meeting of the New York Welfare Council, 
Dr. H. A. Gray, professor of constitutional law at New 
York University, found another instance of carelessness 
in the Social Security Act. Dr. Gray approves the pur- 
pose of the Act—on that there is little dissent—but he 
fears that an oversight of the committee which drafted 
it may destroy its purpose. A study of the field reveals 
the fact, according to Dr. Gray, that at least twenty-four 
and, possibly, forty-one States are prohibited by their 





